WILLIAM  VAUGHN MOODY
were not so dear, I could find it in my heart to hate him cordially for it.
Another thing that afflicts my soul is the delicate strange winter light that lies over a certain hill called Milton, at the rising of the sun and the going down thereof, and the tentative fluttering talk of a girl who is destined to tread much in the lonely places of life and suffer much. Fortunately, there is there too the talk of a brave woman who sees life clearly and sees it whole, and whose verdict is, I am sure, that in spite of suffering and lonely places it is worth while.
I have not been able to get the edition of Keats's letters that I wanted you to see; I hope you will like the little picture which I send instead.
Faithfully yours,
WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY.
x    To Daniel Gregory Mason
SUNDAY, Jan. 19, 1896. DEAR DAN,
The news you send about your wrist is quite heart-breaking. I have not written sooner because I could not find it in my breast to speak comfort,
49, but hampered as I am by intellectual drudgery that is only one burden more, and adds the last note of poignancy to the tedium of the days. I have lately thought with envy amounting
